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f LAST ADVICE 


we wy 


OLD FATHER 


Son * | 13 Jan. 5, 1793. 
T is now above ree. years Gnce your. mother or I have 
had a fingle line from you; and, indeed, I ſuppoſe 

you thought you had nothing to tell us about yourſelf, 
that we would have much j joy in hearing, and fo you judg - 
ed it beſt to remain ſilent. But, though we have not 
heard from you, James, we have heard ſomething about 
vou; and that, in few words, is the chief reafon oß my 
now writing to you. Not that I think or can hope that 
it is to be of much good: For he that would never liſten 
to his parents advices from their own mouths, or mind 
the tears that ran down their cheeks when they gave him 
thoſe advices, will not probably be more moved at their 
writing; but that I may diſcharge my duty to the God 
that made me, and who ll. reckon with the fathers for 
the ſins and iniquities of their children, if they have not 
done their part in inſtructing, warning and reproving 
them whenever they go aſtray ; therefore, James, at 
- this ſeaſon, of the beginning of a new year, I will begin 
and reckon with you very ſhortly on that conduct which, 
I am ſorry to ſay, you have purſued ever ſince you ſet _ 
in the world; and, in this reckoning, I ſhall uſe plain 
words and tell you plain truths in the ſincerity of my 
heart, but bitterneſs of my ſpirit : If they ſound harſh it 
is not my fault: The wiſe man ſayeth, _ that ſpareth - 
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| bound you apprentice for five years to a creditable 
employment and with a worthy maſter, and paid for you 
what my circumſtances could afford to one out of ſeven 
children; and my purpoſe was, at the end of your time, 
to have given you a ſum equal to your apprentice-fee to , 
ſet you up reputably in buſineſs. How you fulfilled your 
indentures I refer to yourſelf, —You was idle and heed- 
leſs at your hours of work, inſolent to your maſter when 
he reproved you; you took up with worthleſs drunkards, 
' whoremaſters and Sabbath-breakers, and was often ſeen 
drunk, even in a forenoon, in your maſter's ſhop and in 
the ſtreets. You ran in debt to every mortal that would 
give you credit ; and you know that, in the three years 
before you broke your apprenticeſhip, I paid more for 
you at ſundry times, to relieve you from priſon, than the 
ſhare that would fall to any one of my children, if my 
head were in the grave. And beſides all this, when you 
ran off at laſt, and went to Edinburgh, you know how I 
till continued to pinch myſelf and my family to ſave you 
from miſery and want, and ſet you up in a ſhop, upon 
your ſolemn promiſes and oaths that you would amend 
and forſake your wicked courſes. But your word and 
. your oath, James, were all alike ; for there never was a 
word of truth in your lips, and the fear of God was ne- 
yer before your eyes: And fo your God has given you o- 
yer to him that is the father of lies. And as you muſt, 
in all likelihood, end as you began, it would be a diſpen- 
ſation of mercy to your poor parents to hear that you 
died a fair death. But I fear, from the accounts we have 
lately had of you, that we have yet more to ſuffer of 
ſhame and miſery on your account in this world, You 
have now, it ſeems, joined yourſelf to thoſe idle, and vain 
and ſelf-conceited fools who have made what they call 
Aﬀſſeciations for Reform ; or, as the real meaning is, for o- 
verturning the Government, and we hear that you are 
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a main man at one of their clubs, and a great maker of 


| ſpeeches for ſooth ; and, as ſome ſay, the ſecretary of one 


of their ſocieties. God knows what kind of a Reform 
the like of you would make ! A poor ignorant wretch, 
that never in his life could caſt up an account of pounds, 


ſhillings, and pence; a creature who never ſhowed the 


leaſt ingenuity but in low mean tricks, to cheat or to 


filch money ; and whoſe heart, I ſpeak it with grief and 


ſorrow, is till worſe than his head. Is it for the like of 
you to meddle with matters of Government ? Poor crea- 


ture! Where did you learn your knowledge in hiſtory 
and in politics, that ſhould fit you to be a reformer of the 


State? Was it from your worthleſs and drunken com- 
rades in an alehouſe, or the vagabonds that were your 
companions when you lay in. jail both in and in 


Edinburgh? Theſe were people very fit indeed to preach 


to you about the bleſſings of liberty, for they had ſome 


experience of what it was to be deprived of it; and both 


you and they, I ſuppoſe, would be clearly of opinion, 


that every man ſhbuld both ſpeak and write, and think 
and act juſt what he pleaſes, and that laws and ma- 


giſtrates and prifons and pillories were great reſtraints 


upon the natural rights of man, as your new Apoſtle: Mr 
Paine galls them. But I will tell you a ſecret James, 


it is for the preſervation of the rights of all honeft men 


that a wiſe Government lays thoſe reſtraints upon the 
wicked and the avorthleſs ; and they that are of the firſt 


- claſs will feel no hardſhip, but a great bleſſing, from the 
reſtraints that are laid upon the laſt. 


And ſo in your Reforming Club you complain bitterly of 


the grievances that you ſuffer. And what are your par- 
ticular grievances, let me aſk you, James. Is it that you 
are not rich and thriving, like ſome of the induſtrious 


burghers of Edinburgh ? Whoſe fault is that, James ? 


| Had you followed their example you * have been in 


their 
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their ſituation. They did not negle the buſineſs of their 
ſhops for the care of the Government. They did not 
waſte their time and their money in taverns and alehoufes, 
ſpeaking nonſenſe about long and ſhort Parliaments, and 
equal repreſentations of the people; they did not meet in 
clubs and aſſociations for reforming the Conſtitution. — 
No, James, they were all day long at the head of their buſi- 
neſs, behind the counter, or employed in poſting their ledger 
and their day book. They ſpent their evenings at home in ſo- 
briety and cheerfulneſs with their wives and their families. 
They went to church regularly every ſunday to thank God 
for the mercies of the week, and to offer to Him the ſacri- 
fice of a grateful heart for all the bleſſings they enjoyed 
not repining at their lot, envying thoſe that were above 

A them either in power or riches, or murmuring at rulers 
and magiſtrates; but judging all in the ſpirit of meekneſs 
and of charity; fervently praying for their king and their 
country and its glorious conſtitution, from which neither 
they nor their fathers had ever ſuffered either tyranny or 
oppreſſion, ot grievance of any kind. Mark, James, he 
that follows the paths of honeſt induſtry and ſobriety, and 
is mindful of his duty to God and to his neighbour, who 
loves his country, is obedient to irs laws, and honours his 
king—that man will ſurely thrive, he will increafe in 
riches and honour, and will find favour both in the fight 
of God and man. 

And what other grievances have you and your aſſoci- 
ates to complain of, James? I will ſhow you that igno- 
rance, folly, and wickedneſs are at the bottom of every 
one of them. Tou and your friends, who call yourſelves 
falſely Friends of the People, (for the main body of the peo- 
ple know the moſt of you to be knaves and hypocnnes, 
and diſclaim your friendſhip,) you and your friends, I 
ſay, complain loudly that the nation is oppreſſed, borne 
down, and impoveriſhed by the heavy taxes _ 
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laid on you by the Government. Now, James, all this 
is a lie, and you and your friends know it to be ſo, For, 
though our taxes are many, we are better able to bear 
them at this day than we eyer were when they were 
fewer. Our burden is lighter becauſe our ſtrength is 
greater. And how then have you the impudence to tell 
us that we are borne down and impoveriſhed, when it is 
plain to eyery man of common ſenſe that, with all our 
taxes, the nation is growing every year richer and richer ? 
When there is not a man among us who is willing to 
work but gets the higheſt price for his labour, ſufficient 
to maintain a family creditably and comfortably z and 
when all ranks of the people (always meaping the ſober 
and induſtrious), are both better fed and better clad than 


their 2 fathers and grandfathers ever were beſore 


But you and your friends will fay this may be true, 
that we are thriving in the main in ſpite of our heavy 
burdens, but take off thoſe unjuſt burdens, and we ſhall 
be much more thriving than we are. Now, James, I 
will tell you that this fine argument ſhows both your folly 
and your wickedneſs. For, in the firſt place, as to the 
folly of it if you take off the taxes, it might at the beſt ' 
be an eaſe in ſome few articles to the rich, who in reali- 
ty bear the whole burden of the taxes, though they would 
give the Government little thanks for that eaſe, as I ſhall 
tell you by and by ; but the taking off theſe taxes would 
be no gain at all to the poar, but, on the contrary, a 
heavy loſs to them: For ſee what is the effect of taxes 
upon all articles of trade or manufactures by which the 
poor make their bread. There is not à ſingle article 
but as ſoon as a tax is laid on it, the trader or the manu- 
facturer, not only indemnifies himſelf for the tax, but 
makes a profit on it by the advance which he puts upon 
che price: aye, and all the workmen chat he employs, 


make, | 
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make their advantage of it too; for when the maſter 
trader is enhancing his profit, does not the journeyman 
get his ſhare by ariſe of his wages! ? On the other hand, 
take off the taxes, muſt not the price of commodities fall 
of courſe, and conſequently the rate of wages? 

But, in the next place, James, your fine propoſal of 
aboliſhing the taxes has as much wickedneſs as folly in it. 
Tou call them unjuſt burdens ; but it is you chat äre un- 
uſt, when you ſay ſo. Theſe taxes are raiſed to pay the 
intereſt of that great debt which is owing by the nation 
to its creditors, that is to thoſe induſtrious men who made 
fortunes by trade and manufaCtures, and when the nation 
was in want of money to protect us againſt our enemies, 
or to ſupport our government, lent their fortunes, many 
of them their whole fortunes, for theſe good purpoſes, 
truſting to the faith of the government to be paid the in- 
tereſt of their money. And fo by cutting off the taxes, 
which pay this intereſt, you would rob theſe creditors of 
their juſt debts, and reduce a large proportion of the moſt 
induſtrious and wealthieſt of the community all at once 
to beggary :—what would this be but the vileft cheating 
and knavery? And pray mark, James, what muſt be 
the conſequence likewiſe to all that depend on theſe weal- 
thy men for their ſupport, and what muſt be the effect 
upon trades and manufactures in general from the bank- 
ruptcy and ruin of thoſe people who furniſh the chief de- 
mand and conſumpt for all the articles of trade and ma- 
nufactures. In ſhort, James, both in public concerns 
and in private, honeſty is the beſt policy. 

But you and your friends tell us, that the money that is 
raiſed by theſe taxes is waſted and ſquandred, and given 
away in bribes and penſions; and this to be ſure, if it 
were true, might very well be called a grievance. But 
this is another lie, James. For the main part of the 
taxes goes, as I have already told you, to pay debt, and 
the reſt is for ſupporting that government which gives 


us 
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us the bleſſings of peace and plenty and ſecurity ; not by 


bribes and penſions but by paying fixed ſalaries to judges and 
magiſtrates, chat protect our properties and our lives and 
liberties under the laws, and maintaining our brave ſol- 
diers and ſeamen that defend us againſt our foreign ene- 
mies. Muſt not all theſe be paid, James? And muſt 
not our worthy King, (whom God long preſerve |) have 
likewiſe where with-all to ſupport his dignity as the chicf 
magiſtrate of the ſtate} Would you have him, becauſe 


| he depends on his people for ſupport, be kept in mean. 
neſs and in indigence, when they are rich and flouriſhing 


and happy? And is it not the pride of a great and a ge- 
nerous people, that their King ſhould likewiſe appear 
great and reſpectable? More eſpecially when, as our ſo- 
vereign, he has ſhewn himſelf through the whole courſe 
of his reign to be the kind and beneficent father of his 
people; and when, as an individual, he is in his own 
character one of the beſt and worthieſt men within his 


on dominions ? 


And would you not have his miniſters and his ſervants 


likewiſe maintained honourably and reſpectably, and in 


proportion to the great duties that they haye to diſcharge, 


and the ſtations that they occupy. —If the people that 


grudge them their ſalaries, knew how dearly they were 


earned, and how little comfort they have in their exalted 


ſtations, conſidering their cares and their anxieties, and 


| even their labour and drudgery, they would confeſs that 


there was ſmall cauſe to envy them their offices, with all 
their emoluments. 


As to the penſions that the King beſtows, they are his 


own charities. They are paid from his own private 


purſe; from that ſum which his parliament grants him 
to be expended as he thinks proper, and which he might 
if he choſe, conſume in eating and drinking, in fine 
clothes, fine houſes, and fine carriages, but whieh he 

| | thinks 


*. 
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thinks better beſtowed in giving to his old and faithful 


ſervants when they or their families chance to ſtand in 
need of it, or as rewards to private men whoſe learning 
and abilities have done honour to their country, or whoſe 
labours have done it ſervice. - You and your friends, 


James, have made a great noiſe about this matter bf 
penſions, and the publiſher of one of your newſpapers, 
who, as I am told, once ſerved his Majeſty as a captain, 
but now, (for good reaſons, no doubt), has taken up the 
more honourable trade of ſerving the people, by teaching 
them that they are miſerable, and oppreſſed, and enſlaved 
by this King and by his miniſters ;—this gentleman hav-- 
ing procured a copy of the penſion- liſt for this country, 
by means of ſome worthy acquaintance, it does not ſigni- 
fy whom, but ſurely a v.r/vous good man like himſelf, 
and a true friend of the people, printed it in the newſpa- 
pers; and boaſted of expoſing, as he called it, the cor- 
ruption and bribery employed by the crown, and the waſte 
of the public money in hiring the ſupporters of a wicked 
and profligate miniſtry. And what was the conſequence 
of this publication ? Juſt the contrary of what this worthy 
newſmonger expected; for it appeared that a ſum under 
five and twenty thouſand pounds (leſs as I am told than 
the yearly profit of one ſingle merchant's or banker's houſe 
in Edinburgh) was given by his Majeity to 250 perſons, 
moſt of them of old reſpectable families, chiefly women, 
widows and their children, in narrow circumſtances; that 
is, at an average, leſs than a hundred pounds a piece, 
And this toe whether theſe familics were or were not 
the friends of the government; for ſeveral were known to 
be juſt the contrary; and this indeed was the only thing 
that could be blamed in his Majeſty's bounty ; for they 
ſurely had little claim to favour or to libcrality, who 
vilified and ſpurned at the hand that beſtowedit on them. 
And now, James, what are the Reforms that you and 
your 
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your friends would bring about? I ſaw ſome time ago 


in the newſpapers, when you were a little more up- 
piſh, and ſpoke out your mind more freely than you 
venture to do at preſent, (for ſomehow or other you are 
creſt- fallen of late), that you were not only to give us 
a cheaper government, by taking away all bribes and 
penſions, and by reducing the King's income, or per- 
haps aboliſhing his office altogether; as your apoſtle 
Paine has proved him to be not only uſeleſs, but the 
cauſe of great evil and miſchief ; but that you were to 


| reform us out of all our religion likewiſe, after the ex- 


ample of that bleſſed country France, where they neither 
acknowledge a King nor a God, For you told us plainly, 
that a National Church was a grievance which ought to be 
aboliſhed ; and that there ſhould be no cfabliſbed religion in 
the land, but that every man ſhould think and ſpeak and 
profeſs whatever doctrines he pleaſed, and conſequently, 
that he that denied Jesvs CHRIST, as fome of your new 
preachers do, and he that believed no Gop at all, might, 
if he pleaſed, get up into a pulpit and Mlaſpheme inſtead 
of praying, or what is the ſame thing, inſtru the peo- 
ple in Atheiſm, inſtead of the doctrines of Chriſtianity, 
And this you and your friends call liberty of conſcience. 
But may God defend this land from ever ſeeing ſuch li- 
berty, for it is the liberty of the devils in hell and that 
man muſt be worſe than a devil who could ſeriouſ] 
wiſh that he and his fellow creatures ſhould be in ſuch a 
ſtate of reprobationt. 

| But 


® On Sunday the r6th of December 1792, Mr. Dupont declared in 
the French convention that the time was now come for aboliſhing all re. 
ligion, and that men ſhould acknowledge no other Gop but Nature and 
Reaſon. * For my part, ſaid he, “ I honeſtly confeſs before this con- 
vention that Tam an Atheiſt.” At this ſpcech the whole aſſembly 
reſounded with applauſes; and when two or three good men ſeemed 
ſhocked at this blaſphemy, and ran out of the hall, they were hiſſe d and 
hughed at by all the reft, 
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But though theſe were once the opinions that you pub- 
licly profeſſed, and therefore what we muſt believe that 
you ſtill cheriſh, you and your friends, the falſe friends 
of the people, have become more cautious of late; and as 
you begin to perceive that the great bulk of this nation 
are neither weak enough to be cheated out of their ſenſes 
and robbed of their happineſs by knaves, nor wicked e- 
nough to join in the abandoned projects of incen- 
diaries and outlaws, you are now forced to put on 
a maſk of hypocriſy ; and you profeſs now in your ad- 
vertiſements and reſolutions, that you have the great- 
eſt reſpeQ for the King and for the conſtitution, and the 
higheſt reverence for the laws of your country, and that 
all you want is ſome neceſſary reforms in the conſtitu- 
tion; and theſe reforms you are now ſo very moderato 
as to confine only to bringing about what you call an 
equal repreſentation of the people, and a ſborter duration of 
parlian.ents, which you ſay very wiſely ) are the ſource 
of all the grievances which this nation labours under, 
Now, in the firſt place, we have every reaſon to ſuf- 
pe, James, that this plauſible pretext of reforming the 
conſtitution, in theſe two articles, is but a blind to impoſe 
upon us, and that, when once your reform begins, it 
will not ſtop there; but if your friends get their will, they 
will overturn the whole fabric of our government ; and 
this we have good _ ſuſpect from what you have 


told us (I I mentioned before) and likewiſe from the 
great pains you and your friends have been at in diſtribut - 
ing books and pamphlets into every quarter of the coun- 
try, which are written for the expreſs purpoſe of perſuad- 
ing the people to throw of all allegiance to the King and 
government, and all ſubmiſſion to the laws; teaching that 
our conſtitution is a ſyſtem of tyrrany and oppreſſion, and 
that we are a nation of miſerable ſlaves; and urging us 
to imitate the example of France, where they have nei- 


ther 
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ther King, Government, Laws, nor Religion of any 
kind. When you and your friends have taken the trou- 
ble and been at rhe expence of diftributing through eyery 
corner of the kingdom theſe writings, fo that there is not 
an ale-houſe that wants them, and fearcely a labouring man 
that has not either read them or heard of them, what are 
we to ſuppoſe your deſign to be, but that the people 
ſhould be perſuaded to believe theſe doctrines, and to 
follow that example that is propoſed to them? It will 
not be your hypocritical profeſſions of regard to the con- 
Ritution or your ſham declarations of loyalty that will 
take off the effect of your acknowledged actions and your 
well known bafe deſigns. | g 
And after all, even if your pretended reform was to 
be limited to what you fay ; the bringing about what yeu 


call an equal repreſentation of the people, and ſhorten» 


ing the parliament, I wiſh you and your friends would 
explain to us how theſe things as they are ar prefent have 
been the ſource of evil and miſchief to the nation, or in 
what reſpect we ſhould be a better or a happier people 
if they were altered according to your plan. For my part, 
as a plain honeſt man I think the great uſe of a parlia- 
ment is to make juſt and wiſe laws for the people, and if 
the people are ſatished that theſe laws are wiſe and juſt, 
it is a matter of very little conſequence who makes or 
chuſes this parliament. I never had a vote, James, in 


the making of a member of parliament; and what the 


better ſhould I be if I had? You ſay I am not repre/en- 
ted, but that is giving us words without fenſe. For have 
not I the benefit of the laws of the kingdom as much as 
any man who gives his vote in an election; and who 
will tell me that there is one ſet of laws for voters and 
another for thoſe that have no votes? or that there is one 
meaſure of right and wrong for the rich, and another 
for the poor? And cven if I had a vote or were repre- 


ſented, 
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ſented, as you call it, in what reſpect ſhould I have more 
to ſay in the making of laws than I have at preſent? 1 
would join with 50or 100 more of my neighbours and the 
majority of us would chooſe ſome conſiderable man to 
ſend to parliament ; but would this man think himſelf 
bound to aſk my opinion, and that of all my neighbougs, 
in the making or altering any law that came before the 
parliament ? And if he did not, what hand ſhould I 
have in the making the laws more than him that had no 
vote at all ? 

And in the ſame way, as you and your r Rieu are great 
dealers in werds without ſenſe, you tell us that no man 
can be bound by laws to which he did not give his con- 


ſent ; and he that has no vote has given no conſent, and 


ſo the laws cannot bind him. But, James, this fine ar- 
gument can impoſe upon none but fools ; for any man of 
common ſenſe mult ſee that there would Not be ſuch a 
ching as a law in the world, if the conſent of every ſingle 
individual was required to the making of it, The only 
way in which the people can be ſaid to conſent to laws 
is by living under them, and enjoying their protection; 
and every man that does ſo, will find that he is bound by 
theſe laws, whether he had a vote in the making them or 
not. I do ſuppoſe, if a thief. ſhould plead that' he had 
never given his conſent to the laws againſt ſtealing, be- 
cauſe he had no vote, and was not repreſented in parlia- 
ment, that plea would not fave him from the gallows, e- 
ven though he had a jury of the Friends of the people. 
Therefore take good care, James, you and your friends, 
and dont flatter yourſelves that the laws cannot bind you 
becauſe, forſooth, you Had no vote in making them, for 
this will be the moſt unlucky miſtake in politics that e- 
ver you made. 


But with all your noiſe and clamour about an equal 
repreſentation, you have never yet ſhewn us any ſcheme 
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for making this repreſentation egua/: Far if your d66- 
trine is true, that none can be bound without their own 
conſent, then every perſon that has a will of his own, ot 
can give his conſent, is entitled to do ſo or to withhold it; 
and if you debar him or Ar from that right, (for women 
ſurely have their wills as well as men, and their rights 
too,) then, I ſay, theſe perſons, whoever they be, are not 
repreſented ; and, having given no. conſent to laws, can- 
not be bound by them. And therefore, before we ob- 
tain an equal repreſentation, every human creature that 
wears a head on its ſhoulders muſt have a vote as well as 
2 lord or a duke, or a landed gentleman. For ſuppoſe, 
James, that inſtead of 2 or 3000 perſons in Scotland that 
may have their votes juſt now in electing members of 
parliament, there ſhould be four or five times that num- 
ber, and the qualifications ſhould be reduced to a fourth 
part, a ſixth, or even a zenth of what it is juſt now! What 
ſatisfaftion would that be to all thoſe, perhaps three 
fourtlis of the nation, that have not property to that a- 
mount ? There might be many members of your own af- 
ſociations, great Politicianss and wiſe Lawgivers, that would 
find themſelves excluded from tlie roll of voters after all. 
And they would have the ſame reaſon to complain of in- 
juſtice and of unequo/ repreſentation that all who are not 
electors think they have at preſent, 
And now as to the other part of your Reform, which 
is ſhortening the duration of Parliaments, and inſtead of 
ſeven years, abridging them to three or to one year, this 
ſcheme is p:/ible, and ſo far it has the advantage over the 
other, which, to be effeQually done, is actually impoſſible. 
But then, James, let me aſk you a queſtion, What good 
conſequences are we to have from theſe reforms ? What 
evils are to be cured or grievances remedied by them ? 
You can ſurely give mean anſwer to this; for you and your 
friends have told us over and over again, in your newſ- 
paper 


s 

paper reſolutions, that all our evils ariſe from theſe two 

cauſes; the unequal repreſentation- of the people, and 
the length of our Parliaments, Shall we have a ſet of 
wiſer or honeſt Members of Parliament by this Reform 
then we have at preſent? I wiſh to hear your politicians 
prove that, and then perhaps I may come over to their 
opinion. Will there be leſs bribing and corruption a- 
mong the new Electors, many of them indigent and 
needy men, than among the old who were generally men 
of ſome fortune? Will there be leſs rioting and tumult 
and idleneſs and drunkenneſs in the kingdom when this 
buſineſs is to be done once every year, than when it hap- 
pens only once in ſeven ? I ſhould be glad to be convin- 
ced of theſe conſequences James, and then [I ſhall allow 
that ſome Good will ariſe from your Reform, but, till you 
and your political friends prove theſe points to my ſatis- 
faction, I ſhall be clear for jult * matters go on in 
the old train. 

But I will ſpeak plain truth to you James; and your 
owp conſcience, if you {till have any, will tell you that 
it is ſo: You and your friends neither expe# theſe good 
effects from your Refarms, nor do you wiſh or defire 
them. Your wiſh and your aim is to throw this king- 
dom into Miſery and Confuſion, that they who cannot 
thrive by honeſt means and by their” own induſtry may 
then make their fortunes by the plunder of the virtuous 
and induſtrious. God forbid, indeed, that I ſhould think ſo 
ill of every one of you; No, James, I firmly believe 
there are /ome among you well intentioned but weak men, 
who do not ſee the conſequences of thoſe ſchemes to 
which they are now made to contribute their aſſiſtance, 
and who would reject them with abhorrence if they did. 
But thoſe that are the chief men at your clubs and meet- 
ings, and the moſt active and zealous among you that 
ſpeak, and print, and IE about the country to make 

| converts 
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1 new dende k cannot; vat de 
charity that à Chriſtian ought to have to lis neighboutz 
| think one whit better of them than I have ſaid. Let me 


alk this imple queſtion, James, Ts there a finglh man of - 


them that would refuſe to accept ofa good poſt or lie 


under that Government that they are nom ubuling ! or, 
who would not, if he got that poſt, not only give up * 


ſchemes of Reform, and deſert his good friends of the 


aflociation, but fing the praiſes of that very govern · 


. 


55 ment, and thoſe very miniſters that he tells us are now 


ruining and plundering the country ? Tf ſo, ſhame upon 
them for knaves and hypocti ; and filly fools mult they 


| be indeed that truſt to [their riendſbip, . or are : gulled by 


their pretenſions to patriotiſm, $\ 
Another thing before. 1 have done, Jas Are thols . 
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S rede to a people that axe at this moment in the a 7 


murdering their king, and have. declared war againſt e- 


pery nation in Europe that does not follow their exam · 
e "that people to fend their armies over to 


uer r this country, and promiling to give them all all the 
'can in that attempt! We know that ſome of 
2 Rena of che people in England | have aftually done 


this, and whether ſome of our Scots friends may be far Fo 
| behind! in their pattiotiſm they beſt nos. 


Now, James, you have your old father's opinion upon 
all theſe matters, and God grant that you may lay it to 
heart, and that you may ſee the error of your ways be⸗ 
fore it be too late, This is my prayer 3 and your poor mo- 
thet's, morning and evening. As you hate imitated the 
prodigal in the goſpel in your evil courſes, may it be the 


Vill of heaven that though late Nun y yet Amitats bim . 
In your repentance. This from n 
A e Sorrowful Father | 
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